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It is the purpose of this paper to discuss social consciousness 
with reference to its function in the development of consciousness 
of the self and of particular objects, and especially in building up 
the consciousness of a Group Self or Ideal Personality. The first 
two problems have had considerable treatment in recent psychological 
literature, but the further implications of this general point of view 
remain to be worked out. 

It is fairly well accepted that the individual comes gradually to 
self-consciousness through his interaction with other individuals. 
Every human being, if he is to live at all, is, from infancy, surrounded 
and cared for by persons. These persons fit into and help to con- 
stitute a social group. The child is nourished, sheltered, guided and 
disciplined by this human environment. All objects and influences 
are mediated by the persons near him. His very sensations are 
determined and modified by them. These persons are the moving 
objects in his field of vision and are therefore the first to catch his 
eye and to furnish vivid tactual and auditory sensations. As he 
becomes old enough to appreciate it even dimly, he finds himself 
talked to, and talked about, now made the center of attention and 
again ignored by the grown-ups. He exerts influence over these 
others by his cries, calls and antics. He discriminates between them 
and discovers that he has peculiar charms for certain ones. All 
such experiences contribute to the polarization of consciousness in 
the ego and alter, the self and others. This process continues to 
be elaborated through life, at least during any vital contact with 
other persons. The self is thus always changing in consciousness, 
and does not attain a final form or completeness. A permanent, 
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unmodified self would be the counterpart of a fixed and changeless 
social order, if indeed there could be any consciousness whatever 
in such an order. 

Further light has been thrown upon this operation of social re- 
lations in developing the consciousness of self, by the investigations 
of the actual modes of communication between individuals.! The 
study of language has yielded fruit here almost in direct proportion 
to the emphasis put upon the dynamic, motor phase of speech. The 
approach to the more abstract word-symbols from the side of in- 
stinctive reactions and sign language has given unity and simplicity 
to the interpretation of the psychological process. Gesture is the 
term employed to designate any movement, sign, or vocalization which 
conveys meaning. In sign language, as in the signals of a train 
crew, or in the motions and facial expressions accompanying animated 
speech, the gestures are reduced or ‘truncated’ until they are often 
merely vestigial in character. Originally, the vocalizations were 
quite secondary to the movements and bodily attitudes, as is now the 
case with dogs and monkeys in their play or fighting; but spoken and 
written words are so suited to more elaborate and refined communi- 
cation that they have become dominant in developed human ex- 
perience. If, then, speech is regarded from the standpoint of the 
physiological adjustments involved, such as the action of the vocal 
organs, and the subtle, facile play of facial expression and bodily 
attitudes, it is apparent that this inclusive use of the term ‘gesture’ 
for all forms of direct communication is not forced or arbitrary. 

Now, it has been shown that the consciousness of self arises in 
carrying on this interplay of gesture and response. The particular 
point in the process where such reflective consciousness appears is 
in the control of one’s own gestures in reference to the gestures or 
responses of another, or of several other persons. One becomes aware 
that the other reacts according to one’s own movements. One sees 
himself from the other’s standpoint. This entering into the conscious- 
ness of other persons and making comparison with one’s own, is 
essentially the social consciousness. In competitive games of skill 
and prowess an individual is thrown back upon self-analysis to de- 
termine how he may direct himself to outwit his opponent or to 
outdo his best efforts. He may secure the assistance of a trainer 
and coach. It is their business to help him to become aware of his 
weak points by viewing himself as they view him. They bring him 

1G. H. Meap. ‘Social Consciousness and the Consciousness of Meaning.” 
PsYCHOLOGICAL BuLtetin, I9I0, 7, 397- 
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to consciousness of himself by opposing him, by giving him practice 
in self-direction. He secures by this friendly criticism and testing 
a familiarity with his own sensations and movements, which enables 
him to improve and to realize a larger and more efficient self. 

The use of oral, and especially of written, speech affords an in- 
calculably great variety of social contacts and associations through 
which the personality of the modern individual is developed. Such 
a range of comparison, codperation and conflict is altogether beyond 
the limits of sense perception, and is necessarily the work of the im- 
agination. Here, the give and take of actual conversation is repeated 
among the people remembered and imagined. This dramatic re- 
hearsal and anticipation of actual events in the mind is a genuine 
social experience and is quite as significant in its contribution to 
self-consciousness as the original upon which it is fashioned. 

If we turn to the accounts given of our consciousness of physical 
objects, we find that here too the social consciousness is regarded as 
the determining condition. The only way in which objects come 
to have significance for us is in reference to our conduct, and that 
conduct is social in its nature. It is obvious that the individual gets 
his introduction to objects in childhood, and practically through life, 
by means of the social medium. The uses of objects, their names, 
their values and their properties are designated for him. The child’s 
frequent confusion of the labels and meanings of the adult world are 
amusing to his elders; but with maturity, his mistakes cease to be 
entertaining. He is required to conform, and if he should still 
persist in employing the fanciful and chance associations of childhood, 
he would be deemed unfit to share in the normal world of men and 
things. He cannot longer call ink-spots, ‘buttons’; or confuse 
stacks of oats with ‘dishes of ice cream.’ He is bound to regard 
these and all other objects in the orthodox manner of the group to 
which he belongs or suffer real inconveniences and penalties. Books 
must not be apperceived as fuel, nor street lights as targets. 

One of the greatest difficulties in realizing this social determination 
of individual perception is the failure to recognize sufficiently the 
dynamic, functional character of perception. Owing to our long 
established, facile habits of seeing, touching and manipulating 
things, we have scarcely any consciousness of these acts through 
which alone the objects in the world about us are ‘given.’ Since the 
process of knowing them is overlooked, the objects appear to stand 


1 Jostam Royce. ‘Self-consciousness, Social Consciousness and Nature.’ Studies 
in Good and Evil, Chapter VIII. 
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there stark and stiff in space. It seems the depths of metaphysical 
debauchery to assert that these physical realities have their being 
in the social consciousness. But when perception is stated in func- 
tional terms, the way is opened to an appreciation of its social aspect. 
Functionally the object is always conditioned by its uses. A sword 
is a weapon for hewing and piercing the enemy. Hung upon the 
wall of one’s ‘den,’ it is a shining ornament. If it, and all objects 
of its class, had never been used except in this way, a sword would 
have no suggestion of blood and carnage. This principle applies 
to the inmost nature of steel as well as to its form. The physical 
properties of it are the formule of certain reactions obtained in the 
laboratory in the solution and statement of the problems of the 
physicist. ‘Steel’ is the name for definite forms of behavior, de- 
scribable phases of experience. Its very hardness is a declaration of 
characteristic uses. These uses have been generalized, simplified 
and associated into definite sensations of touch and strain so that we 
are accustomed to feel of the metal and upon the ground of that 
feeling to pronounce the object hard. We do not take into account 
the long, complex and obscure process which has contributed to the 
facility with which we pass from the sensation to the judgment. 
The recovery of that process is difficult and, in its entirety, may be 
impossible. But that there is such a process and, in large part, what 
the process is, have been brilliantly and permanently recorded by 
modern psychology. Every object perceived means something to 
the perceiver. That meaning is of the essence of the object’s reality. 
To be sure, the meaning may change but that is only to say that 
the object changes as well as the self perceiving it. All this is only 
to assert and insist upon the trite doctrine that all objects of our 
experience are objects of our experience, and that it is futile to discuss 
them, even as existing, outside of this experience. Few persons, 
however, are able or disposed to analyze and reconstruct in conscious 
reflection this subject-object relation. And of those professional 
psychologists who do accomplish it, many are not interested to follow 
out the implications of the facts. The result is that the naive as- 
sumption of the self somehow related to the brain, with an object 
over against it, out there in space, continues to fortify the object in 
its mysterious isolation. Its inner essence is thus allowed a rdle 
of great importance, though in fact it is a sham and delusion. Its 
‘substance’ is all conditioned—that is, relative—but the conditioning 
operation is constantly overlooked and an entity is posited as existing 
in its own right. 
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Now just as the object possesses and preserves its identity and 
reality only as an experienced object, so the self for which it is a 
presentation has its nature and function within a social order, as has 
been stated above. The case is not adequately expressed by pointing 
out that the perceiving self is one of many similar selves interacting 
upon each other. The mind of the individual is a social affair 
through and through. The instincts of man are social and their 
fulfillment involves the realization of a group life. All the processes 
of emotion and knowledge are phases of this social experience. The 
objects of perception are registrations of these group habits and 
activities. Their uses and names are fixed by the group’s struggle 
for existence and the accompanying activities. In order to live and 
be in good standing with his people, an individual must live their life, 
see nature with their eyes, and keep the ancestral meanings for the 
things encountered. Departure from this way of viewing the world 
easily puts one out with his fellows, makes him appear uncanny and 
dangerous, if not criminal. The control and direction which social 
acts thus exert in sense-perception is comparable to the social aspect 
of the formation of language. The latter involves auditory and 
visual perceptions and motor adjustments. The words are as fixed 
as the things they designate. They have essentially the same 
definiteness and objectivity. To the primitive mind, words are real 
existences as much as sticks and stones, yet these words, to our re- 
flective analysis, are social objects having no reality or function apart 
from the usage of a group. The physical objects of our environment 
are dependent to the core upon functional, social experience. The 
world of nature is our world, not as the possession of separate in- 
dividuals but as the structure and operation of social consciousness 
in and through individuals. The self-consciousness of individuals 
is real and genuine but it has its reality within the social order and 
within the order of nature, standing related to both of these and they 
to it, in the manner just indicated. 

I have dealt with the determination of finite self-consciousness 
and of physical things in the medium of social consciousness. I wish 
now to present some considerations concerning the development of 
group consciousness and the corresponding Object or Ideal Self, as 
these appear in reflective thought. 

The process by which a sense of the group arises is not funda- 
mentally different from that already described in the case of individual 
self-consciousness. Indeed the two develop together. The members 
of a group become conscious of the group as such through experiences 
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which put it into contrast with other groups, as in war; or the feeling 
for the group as a whole may arise when codperation with other 
groups is planned, as in setting the bounds of the hunting grounds 
or in the common use of a water supply, or in the exchange of goods. 
In all such matters, the group is forced to take some account of itself, 
of its fighting strength, its base of supplies, its ceremonials, its in- 
dustries and products as compared with those of neighboring peoples, 
The preparation of a tribe or nation for war is not unlike that of an 
individual contemplating a conflict with an enemy. There is the 
same envisaging of the situation, an attempt to anticipate the move- 
ments and strength of the opponent, a working up of emotion by 
recalling the injuries to be avenged and by tasting the sweets of 
victory in imagination. Perhaps it is in defeat or disaster that the 
group is most sharply stung into a realization of its needs. At such 
times the past is reviewed and vivified; old men are counselled; old 
ceremonials are reénacted; emotion rises to unusual pitch and over- 
flows into channels long in disuse or cuts new paths into adventurous 
experiments. All such groping about, all such trial and error and 
partial success welds together the group, gives it a sense of solidarity 
and of corporate power. It is a significant fact that the group 
consciousness is most developed among those peoples which have 
preserved their identity against the greatest odds. The Jewish race 
is the stock illustration. Their race-consciousness has been strong 
enough not to give way under the strain of persecution, exile and 
ostracism, and has been hardened and annealed by these experiences. 

Quite different results have appeared among those peoples in- 
habiting regions where the food supply was adequate and accessible 
and where neighboring tribes were sufficiently peaceful to require 
little, if any, military organization. Such conditions prevailed in the 
life of certain African tribes with the result that they developed 
scarcely any social coherence. Their customs were slight and inse- 
cure, their group-consciousness did not develop persistently and their 
tribal deities attained little definite character or influence.' 

It is also of importance to note that the group-consciousness, like 
the consciousness of self in the individual, grows in the direction of 
stress and interest. Where war is the conspicuous and absorbing 
occupation of a people, it becomes conscious of itself as a military 
group and the attainment of that feeling about itself is registered in 
its war god. Where the cultivation of rice is a stable and well 
organized occupation, a rice deity appears. In a country where the 


1Invinc Kinc. The Development of Religion, p. 95. 
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appearance of vegetation follows quickly and surprisingly upon the 
rainfall, it is natural that the alert and taut attention of the group 
should magnify the rain as god. Drouth and recurring showers, 
especially when the latter follow upon ceremonials designed to bring 
rain, serve to establish this religious object more securely. Here 
probably is the key to polytheism. Polytheism is the natural 
accompaniment of the numerous social habits or selves of the group. 
Since these habits have grown up under the pressure of varying 
interests, they have not been adequately codrdinated. They persist 
within the life of the tribe or nation, alternating in importance and 
prominence according to the exigencies and fortunes of the group. 
The attainment of monotheism occurs where the life interests are 
simple enough or sufficiently unified to express themselves naturally 
through, and in reference to, one main activity or natural object. 
Some primitive peoples may possibly represent that status. But 
the significant monotheism of civilized man is only approached where 
the group life attains unity in its social organization, and is centered 
in the person of a monarch. In this type of society, the dominant 
function of the king has usually been that of leadership in war; but 
this has generally involved the necessity of caring for the food supply, 
transportation, public works and the codification of laws with refer- 
ence to the various interests of the people. The tendency, under these 
circumstances, has been for the national consciousness to exalt the 
ruler as its highest objectification, and to deify him. The group then 
employs this representative, ideal Person, as a means of seeing itself 
in its moral and practical relations. He is another Self with whom 
genuine social relations are experienced quite in the same manner 
as with the individuals of the same or other groups. Thus the social 
consciousness is extended and enriched. 

As the group thus comes to consciousness of itself through the 
organization and exercise of social control, the Group Spirit gains 
definiteness and idealization. The imagery and patterns through 
which the Group Spirit is represented are determined by those 
interests which are the foci of attention in the actual life of the people. 
Thus Yahwe, the embodiment of the Group Spirit of the ancient 
Hebrews, was represented as a Sheep in their pastoral period, as 
a Bull in a later stage, and finally as a King when the tribes were 
controlled by judges and kings.! It is important to realize, however, 
that in each instance the emotional attitude toward the object gave 

1T have sketched this development in my book, The Psychology of Religious 
Experience, Chapter X. 
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it a significance far beyond what we may call its ‘natural’ character, 
The sense of group identity, the sources of material welfare, and the 
means of victory in war, were bound up with Yahwe under all these 
forms. Under the monarchy, he took on the new qualities of kingly 
wisdom and power, which were emphasized by the best interpreters 
of the national consciousness. As the human king became the agent 
and medium through which the social organism sought a fuller life, 
he became the type of that far loftier, wiser and mightier Being, 
loyalty to whom must determine the final prosperity and destiny of 
the nation. 

This supreme Being or Object of the social consciousness is thus 
identified with the supreme social values of the group. In a pastoral 
stage of culture the highest social concerns center in the flocks and 
herds. The ritual and ceremonial of the tribe reflect this with the 
full color of life. The Hebrew religion to this day carries in its 
central ceremonial, the feast of the Passover, its original pattern, 
in which the supreme object is the Lamb. When the monarchical 
stage is reached the highest values of the social order are bound up 
with the wisdom and justice and power of the monarch. These 
qualities are therefore held to be the essential attributes of the 
Supreme Being. All the ritual of worship exalts and invokes these 
attributes, and the most fundamental demands upon the people are 
to respect and reverence them. In self-criticism, at moments of 
crisis, the reflective individuals of the group identify themselves 
with the point of view of this ideal Self, and thus bring their own 
conduct more clearly into consciousness. 

In the very nature of the process here set forth the Supreme Being 
embodies the highest social values, and is in the highest degree 
personal.! These social values vary among different peoples, but, 
for a given tribe or race, it is not in the least difficult to determine 
what they are. It is also true that the degree and quality of person- 
ality differ in the deities of these different religions, but they possess 
all the personal elements which the group has achieved and learned 
to prize. It is not to be supposed that a group which has not attained 
to some definite consciousness of itself, and in the individuals of 
which there is no clear notion of self or personality, should be able 
to conceive their gods in personal terms. But it is just as incon- 
ceivable that the deities should be impersonal at a stage in which the 


11 am at a loss to understand how this point should have escaped a recent re- 
viewer of my book, cited above. See Mary Wurron Catxins. ‘Defective Logic 
in the Discussion of Religious Experience.’ J. of Phil., Psychol., etc., 1911, 8, 606. 
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social organism is discriminated, and in which individual conscious- 
ness has arisen. All of these phases of consciousness move forward 
together. It is only in a highly organized society, where there is 
much specialization of industry and refinement of the arts of life, 
that individuals of rich and well organized personalities may be found. 
Likewise it is only in such a social order, and for such individuals, 
that it is possible to find a highly developed conception of a personal 
God. It is probably true also that the development of a social con- 
sciousness, with the necessary self-conscious individuals experiencing 
it, involves the conception of a supreme Object, regarded as personal. 
If our conscious experience is through and through a social affair 
so that the very objects of physical nature are determined by it, 
it is inevitable that the Object of the group consciousness should be 
personal and social.' It is also inevitable that the idea of God, if it 
functions vitally at all, should grow in richness and vitality and not 
“tend to become faded and washed out as the development of society 
proceeds.” 

One is inclined to think that a serious difficulty in the minds of 
some of the critics of a functional, social psychology of religion is 
that they regard the explanation of the object as identical with ex- 
plaining it away! But even Berkeley had a wholesome respect for 
objects while vehemently insisting that they are merely ideas! 
Surely no one thinks any the less of the value or importance of human 
experience since psychology has explained the soul. The explanation, 
in psychological terms, of the God-consciousness, does not destroy 
that consciousness. Such consciousness is the counterpart and 
implication of our social experience, in so far as that experience is 
organized and vital. Our minds are fashioned in a social medium and 
our intellectual operations are conversations from first to last. In 
scientific thinking, the process becomes highly abbreviated and 
schematic but never wholly escapes the interlocutory form. In 
moral reflections, where a course of action is sought, the process is 
often quite simply that of a discussion between the various selves 
involved, and not without the sense of an Ideal Self serving as an 
Umpire or Judge. In the experiences characteristic of developed 
religion this practical, personal attitude is dominant. One enters 
into immediate and vital relations with the Divine Personality, 
communes with Him, prays to Him and depends upon Him. 


1 This point is apparently overlooked by Professor Coe in his discussion of ‘Re- 
ligion from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology.” American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1911, pp. 304 f. 
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There is a radical difference between this attitude and that of the 
psychologist at the moment of making a psychological inquiry. But 
fortunately the psychologist is a man who is required to live in a 
practical way a large part of the time. If he did not know and 
practice the difference between being a psychologist and a practical 
man, he would not get through a single day. Suppose he started 
shopping as a psychologist and gave himself to his scientific reflections 
atevery turn. If he kept to his task, he would probably become so 
interested in studying the process of perception while standing at 
the street corner waiting for a car, that he would not be able to get 
aboard when it arrived! His behavior, however, would not disprove 
the reality of the street car, nor the fact that other people actually 
traveled on it. 

Our social experience is the basic phase of all our experience. 
Within it are gradually discriminated selves and things, the social 
group and the ideal Social Self. All of these are modified and de- 
veloped with the growth of experience. An understanding of their 
nature and functions affords control for their further determination 


and use. 
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GENERAL REVIEWS AND SUMMARIES 


RECENT TREATMENTS OF SOCIAL GROUPING 


BY DR. ERNEST L. TALBERT 
The University of Chicago 


The factors which enter into the formation of groups are so 
diverse that the objective material must be sought for in many social 
sciences. A consideration of the various sorts of groups leads to 
such criteria as race, occupation, intellectual interest and national 
feeling, thus taking us far from a purely psychological account of 
the processes involved in the rise and maintenance of groups. 

On the strictly theoretical phases, little that is fundamental 
has appeared recently. Some of the articles noted are semi-popular 
in mode of attack; they are included to indicate a drift of opinion 
valuable as content for the social psychologist, and to accentuate 
the necessity of further elaboration by means of hypotheses able to 
cover the complexity of the data. 

From the usual crop of articles having to do with general classi- 
fication of occupational strata and the moral to be drawn, the first 
selected is an attempt to distinguish the levels of contemporary 
English class structure (F. G. D’Aeth, ‘Present Tendencies of Class 
Differentiation.’ Sociol. Rev., 1910, 3, 267-276). The lower division 
is composed of the ‘loafer,’ the unskilled laborer, the artisan, and the 
small shopkeeper and clerk. The second division, constituting a 
minority of the population, consists of the smaller business man, 
the administrator and professional group, and ‘the rich.’ The old 
demarcation, laborers, shopkeepers, and gentry (including the pro- 
fessions), has broken down; the ancient family basis of cleavage is 
succeeded by that of ‘economic ability’ and standard of life; the 
working class group has increased immensely, while the gentry has 
diminished. There is now a greater migration from group to group, 
due to widespread education, democratic feeling, and city environ- 
ment. The writer makes an inconclusive characterization of the 
classes regarding income and mentality. He sees in the artisans 
“a solid, independent, and valuable class in society, possessing a very 
fair general intelligence; shrewd at times; a simple mind, not following 
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a connected argument; laborious procedure at business meetings” 
(pp. 270-271). 

A severe indictment of ‘the middle class’ is written by R. G. 
Davis (‘The Middle Classes and Social Progress.’ Westminster 
Review, 174, 379-382). Dilettante and motived by money, having 
neither the courtesies of the aristocracy nor the homely virtues of 
the laborer, this group lives an unreal, unproductive existence. In 
the working people are higher concepts of art, and their class feeling 
comes from the “relative failure of modern civilization which has not 
seriously touched the masses of the people” (p. 381). 

The criticism is undiscriminating, and there is no convincing 
criterion of differentiation. Nevertheless, there is an enormous 
volume of sentiment abroad in the world which Mr. Davis voices. 
In France the dissatisfaction is evident in the attitude of Le Bon, 
although he is the defender of the bureaucracy. Inthe organof the 
Le Play school, La Réforme Sociale, appears an article on ‘La For- 
mation sociale de la Jeuneusse des Classes aisées’ (Paul de Rousiers, 
1911, 62, 369-384). The premise is that the élite is the middle 
class, that it is losing its grip, that it should decide to work and be 
capable of working. How to elicit ‘a moral élite’ the author en- 
deavors to explain. The youth must be trained to bear responsi- 
bility early, must gain technical knowledge as well as moral and 
religious dispositions, and in loyalty to his group and to the state 
must emulate the solidarity of the labor union. 

There is an increasing amount of attention given to the causes 
and implications of the ‘class-consciousness’ developed among 
occupational groups. The student of social psychology finds the 
labor movement of Germany illustrative because of its traditions, 
strong organization, press, and leaders. Group control, feeling, and 
leadership are sympathetically and critically discussed in Das moderne 
Proletariat (Eine sozialpsychologische Studie, by Dr. R. Broda and 
Dr. J. Deutch. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1910. Pp. v+226). In the 
preface the authors say that the book is the result of long association 
with those who feel most keenly the stress of the wage system. 
The treatment divides into three parts: (1) history and present 
organization of the labor movement; (2) description of the attitude of 
‘the proletariat’ to religion, ethics, ‘rationalism,’ the family, nation- 
alism, and ‘Massengeist’; (3) personal confessions of working people, 
the authors endeavoring to use a kind of questionnaire method in 
order to get at the ‘mind’ of this group. 

The discussion of class-consciousness follows well-known lines. 
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The writers recite the tale of monotony and weariness born of the 
machine industry. Medieval personality in product has vanished; 
the factory worker loses control of his time, his wages, and the con- 
ditions of labor. Alone he is a shrunken self; united with his class he is 
buoyant and strong. Not for himself but for a future codperative 
society is he perfecting a group organization. He becomes more im- 
aginative, intelligent, and hopeful because of this consciousness of 
unity, since he believes that his class is fundamental, destined to 
contribute a constructive point of view to all society. The discipline 
of poverty and the machine is the driving force, and the delineation 
of the effect of machinery upon the attitudes of the workers is similar 
to that given in Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class. 

This book, along with periodical literature, registers several 
changes in the concept of class-consciousness. There is realization 
that no healthful unity is possible by mere unanimity on all subjects. 
Varying temperaments are welcomed (p. 128). Rivalry and flexible 
organization are assured by the policy of having the three divisions 
of the mass movement, trades unions, social democratic party, and 
coéperatives, develop individual methods without interference and 
at the same time, in matters affecting the common welfare, to act 
as a body. A nice question is presented by the conflicting claims of 
nationalism and internationalism. Writers have speculated on the 
relative power of patriotism and devotion to the international oc- 
cupational tie. Each has its associations, its symbols, and emotional 
appeal. The answer in this volume is a reconciliation. “Die 
Nation als Kulturgemeinschaft ist dem Proletarier nicht minder 
teuer, als dem Angehorigen einer anderen Klasse” (p.137). But no 
modern nation is safe unless the international class-consciousness of 
its people is strengthened in order to neutralize the destructive ten- 
dencies in present society (pp. 135-138). Formerly, stress was put 
upon stimulating a mass spirit without appreciating the need of 
accurate knowledge of changing conditions and the counter reaction 
of opposing groups. Now it is seen that the consciousness of one 
group is in terms of the shifting attitudes of another. A significant 
feature of the book is the narraton of the evolution of ‘ein naiver 
Massenglaube’ to one deepened and guided by education and better 
organization (p. 113). The development of class and sentiment has 
a bearing on the earlier doctrine of an ultimate classless society and 
suggests the more tenable principle—that when a particular basis 
of class differentiation is found to be harmful it is the business of the 
bigger collective unit to replace a functionless grouping and preserve 
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conflict on a higher plane. In all the directions of change noticed 
the wholesomeness of group and sub-group alternate friction and 
harmony is demonstrated, and Professor Cooley’s contention sus- 
tained, that a group-consciousness is an organization, not a consensus 
and motionless uniformity. 

That class consciousness in the modern labor movement marks 
a distinct moral gain in the thesis of Vida Scudder (Atlantic Monthly, 
I9II, 107, 320-330). The broadening of sympathy and perspective 
is immensely superior to jingoism and clan exclusiveness. The 
working class tighten the lines to reach a humanitarian goal. Ac- 
cording to Hans Miller, the atheistic bent of socialism is giving way 
to an admission that a bare dualism of class and mass cannot supply 
the sympathetic attitude which must underlie constructive move- 
ments. The leaders direct most attention to reform of economic 
structure (‘Das religidse Moment in der sozialistischen Bewegung.’ 
Sozialistische Monatshefte, 1910, 3, 1665-1669). It has long been 
held by the exponents of economic determinism that the technique 
of production and exchange controls the religious, legal, and every 
other phase of organization. Ethnological researches do not al- 
together sustain the view. A denial that there is an exact cor- 
respondence between economic structure and political system is 
advanced by L. Michels. He argues that the evolution of particular 
groups is guided by factors at variance with the demands of eco- 
nomic prosperity (‘Wirtschafts- und socialphilosophische Randbe- 
merkungen.’ Arch. f. rechts. u. wirtsch. Philos., 1911, 4, 437- 
448). 

Referring to the causes of group conflict within a state Max 
Huber points out that whenever the state loses touch with the de- 
mands of citizens, independent, hostile groups arise which may con- 
solidate into an internationalism quite apart from national restrictions. 
The tendency to attribute legislation to personal and class aggrand- 
izement is due to the critical bias of democratic nations. People 
place a higher value upon the community than upon law, and when 
the state seeks to repress a force which denies its autonomy, the 
groups concerned develop an ‘international collective interest’ 
(‘Die soziologistischen Grundlagen des Véolkerrechts.’ Arch. f. 
rechts. u. wirtsch. Philos., 4, 21-35). In the same vein John L. 
Gillin explains the conditions determining the rise of sects. He 
finds that fundamentally “sects are the result of forces stimulated 
to activity by a heterogeneity of the population of any social group. 
The lack of unity in the group results in the development of class- 
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consciousness” (‘A Contribution to the Sociology of Sects.’ Amer. 
J. of Sociology, 1910, 16, 236-252).' 

A résumé of the present status of the problem of caste is given 
by D. Warnotte (Bulletin Mensual, Instituts Solvay, May, 1911, 
238, 1-11). The caste system of India exhibits the principles of 
group decadence. For many years the Brahmans, by means of 
protective and isolative taboos, have kept apart. The segregation 
of groups in India has prevented the advance of national patriotism. 
It is well known that the English have drawn a number of their 
native officials from the Brahman class. Now the European edu- 
cation of the young Hindoo is leading to his denial of the sacredness 
of caste distinction, and he is using the ancestral devotion to a small 
group as a means of reaching a national consciousness. He recog- 
nizes that it is impracticable at present to include all classes in the 
exercise of political power, and he knows from European history 
that the élite spreads slowly among all classes. The objective point 
seems to be the glorifying of the ‘ancient prestige’ of India as con- 
trasted with its ‘present subjection,’ and to utilize the high caste 
sentiment in order to oppose Hindoos to all ‘strangers.’ 

The place of leaders in the control of groups is of much importance. 
Two representative tendencies of opinion are evident. As regards 
the function of leadership in the modern labor group, there is a rounded 
statement by Liidwig Quessel (‘Fuhrer und Masse.’ Soztalistische 
Monatshefte, 1910, 3, 1407-1412). The earlier view was that a 
leader should be a passive instrument yielding to the popular 
sentiment, that ‘the people’ were unqualifiedly superior political 
agents, that membership in an organization carries with it the capacity 
to pass judgment on all matters relating to the purposes of the whole, 
and that which concerns all should be decided by all. Trade union- 
ists and social democrats in Germany tend to deny these assumptions. 
They hold that the feeling of solidarity must proceed from the cor- 
porate bedy, but in questions calling for knowledge of detail, tact, 
and judgment, nothing can take the place of the specialist. Primitive 
face-to-face oversight is no longer possible. The writer comments 
favorably on the English plan of restricting the use of the initiative 

1 There is an interesting reaction against making so much of the national and 
international consciousness. Several years ago Professor Royce advocated the worth 
of ‘provincialism,’ the formation of a ‘local consciousness’ for the sake of realizing 
the values of cosmopolitan interests. He intimated that our imaginative reach must 
have its base on small group relationships. Race Questions and Other American Prob- 
. lems, p. 107. Cf. Professor Hibben’s recent defense of ‘prejudice’ and Cooley’s dis- 
cussion of the danger of superficiality, Social Organization, Chap. 10. 
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and the referendum, and of making the representative in parliament 
responsible for forwarding general policies, at the same time allowing 
scope to special ability. 

Aside from recognition of the value of the leader’s training, two 
advances are noteworthy. First, there is a denial that collective 
sentiment has automatic and predetermined channels for its over- 
flow. Second, the leader’s position becomes better defined. He is 
subjected to criticism from individuals in his group, a strong press, 
and hostile parties, and he is immune from freakish whims of popular 
feeling. Thus he is given leeway to act with initiative within a group 
whose traditions and purposes are fairly well defined. 

Another view of the leader of the older political parties, following 
the school of Sighele and Tarde, is found in a work by A. Peterson 
( Politik og Massemoral, Copenhagen: G. E. Gad, 1911. Pp. 182). 
It is not yet available except through excerpts translated by W. War- 
notte ( Bulletin Mensual, May, 1911, 236, 1-10). The line of argu- 
ment is not unique. It premises the vast rdle of the ‘social milieu.’ 
The special direction taken by society depends upon the tempera- 
ment, the set of habit, and the ‘material interest’ of its members. 
There are leaders of temperament, of habit, and of material interest. 
In like manner parties are formed, dictated by one or more of these 
forces. It is the business of the leader to control his respective group 
by suggestion, appeal to primitive emotions, and general ideas mean- 
ing little but having volitional influence. However, the leader’s 
purpose is conceived to be that which emanates from the ‘mass’ 
whose product he is. For the author the word mass replaces the 
French foule, and is defined as “a group of individuals who at a 
particular time are imbued with the same idea of aspiration and who 
have a consciousness of this community of thought, of wish, and of 
action.” 

A favorable proclivity is to explain the ‘collective mind’ under 
its various aspects of national, occupational, political, and religious 
bases of differentiation on the principle of line of attention, direction 
of interests, or special ‘set’ initiated by historical crises or accident. 
In discussing ‘national psychology’ Dr. R. Broda appears to depend 
upon an uncriticized conception of ‘psychological type.’ He dis- 
cerns in the German labor movement a characteristic mysticism and 
emphasis upon education. In France and Germany the radicals 
are idealistic and full of ‘Zukunfthoffnungen’; Australians show 
unemotional experimentalism. In America the spirit of initiative 
attending its political and economic evolution renders a segregated 
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class-consciousness difficult (‘Zur psychologischen Differenzierung der 
internationalen Arbeiterbewegung.’ Dokum. d. Fortschritts, 4, 262- 
269). 

The concept of race is undergoing reconstruction; the criteria of 
the ethnological and anthropometrical schools are doubted. The 
assumption of fixed racial superiorities was assailed by Professor R. 
S. Woodworth in an address on ‘Racial Differences in Mental 
Traits’ (Science, 1910, 31, 171-186). He contends that not only 
the usual ethnological but also the as yet meagre psychological grounds 
of distinction between different races are inconclusive. The norms 
of ‘type’ and ‘average’ need to be checked up by that of distribution, 
since in two groups in which the average of abilities is equal the one 
with wider variations from genius to idiocy will rise to emergencies 
better (p. 173). Moreover, high rank in one direction may be ac- 
companied by atrophy in another, and in a particular social circle, 
an approved sort of excellence is selected, ignoring equally good 
qualities. The psychology of peoples has not reached a satisfactory 
experimental basis, and about the only valid presumption is that 
instincts, emotion, and intellection are present in all groups. In 
tests by Rivers and others it is shown that in vision, color discrim- 
ination, hearing, reaction time, susceptibility to illusion, and power 
of attention, there are differences in individuals and some group supe- 
riorities, but when these results are corrected, there is slender justi- 
fication for the theory of inherent racial qualities. Neither does the 
‘higher civilization,’ ¢. g., of the German as contrasted with the native 
Australian warrant us to assert his superiority, because other factors— 
accidental inventions, amount of leisure and quickness of commu- 
nication—determine the preéminence of a people. Some experi- 
mental work showing the relative facility in learning when school 
children are alone and in classes is described by W. H. Burnham 
(‘The Group as a Stimulus to Mental Activity.’ Science, 1910, 31, 
761~767). 

Another discussion of the same drift as that shown in Pro- 
fessor Woodworth’s criticism is essayed by Mariano-H. Cornejo 
(‘Le Race.’ Rev. Inter. de Sociologie, 19, 161-189). Professor 
E. A. Ross takes the sociological position that the ‘Chinese mind’ 
is not a changeless racial entity: it is explainable by reason of 
the impetus given by centuries of memory training and exaltation of 
habit. The deliberate, unimpressionable, precedent-loving disposi- 
tion of the yellow man, his aversion to the restless Western ‘scientific’ 
attitude is not due to absence of capacity, but rather to the fact 
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that hitherto the ‘psychological climate’ has been unfavorable to 
innovating thought (‘Sociological Observations in Inner China.’ 
Amer. J. of Sociology, 1911, 16, 721-733; ‘The Race Mind of the 
Chinese.’ Independent, Sept. 7, 1911, 526-528). Dr. R. Baron 
Budberg considers the patriarchal family and the consequent mini- 
mizing of individual responsibility to be the root of Chinese conserv- 
atism, since the Chinese state is the family written large (‘Burg- u. 
Haftpflicht im chinesischen Volksleben.’ Globus, 1910, 98, 285-287). 

Israel’ Cohen describes ‘The Jewish Community’ (Soc. Rev., 
1910, 3, 216-226). He attributes the enduring homogeneity of the 
Jews to rigid religious prescriptions, an intense ‘historical conscious- 
ness,’ and the solidifying effect of persecution. Modern Jews are 
mostly urban, and in the midst of a dense population and a hostile 
environment lead a separated life. Until recently they have been 
debarred from civic responsibility, thus turning attention to com- 
mercial exploits and strengthening solicitude for their own group. 
However, liberal education and tolerance are tending to take the 
new generation away from the old Hebraism; the Jewish community, 
nevertheless, remains unique in its union of the historical and the 
religious consciousness. 

A comprehensive statement of the ‘Racial Element in Social 
Assimiiation’ is offered by Professor U. G. Weatherly ( Publications 
Amer. Sociological Society, 5, 57-76). ‘The advance is from family 
or tribal cohesion to ‘cultural unity.’ The fiction of blood kinship 
shades into devotion to a common sovereign, and into the ‘psychic 
sympathy’ of a nation. But ethnic patriotism is still a factor in 
recent history and may break down national cultural unity. Nation- 
ality is due to sentiment growing out of a community of past expe- 
rience and presentinterests. “It is not sufficient that people should 
merely have undergone similar experiences. ‘They must have under- 
gone them together” (p. 62). A common language is the great de- 
stroyer of racial separateness’within a group. Immigrants, including 
the Jews, who come to the ‘nascent social bodies’ of such countries 
as the United States and Australia are quickly assimilated by the lan- 
guage, customs, and ideals of the new lands. The writer agrees with 
other students that “racial and geographical solidarity is already 
to a limited extent giving way to interracial and international class 
solidarity.” 

A suggestive paper which touches upon much of the theory of 
social grouping is contributed by Professor G. R. Vincent (“The 
Rivalry of Social Groups.’ Publications Amer. Sociological Society, 
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5, 241-256). The group is regarded as a definite and workable 
concept, for it is a tangible subdivision of the vaguer ‘society’ and the 
‘nidus of personality.’ The idea of a group presumes (1) acommon 
interest, (2) a realization of the group as such by each member, (3) 
that the constituents of the group are aware of the common interest 
and know that the image of their group is shared by the others. In 
the meaning of group the author includes the boy’s gang, the labor 
union, the church, the coterie, the village, and the nation. 

Competition, conflict, and rivalry are the chief agencies which 
force human beings into groups. Each group, by suggestion, imagery, 
and other means of control forms ‘permanent types of reaction’— 
the mores. Collective pride, type heroes, the elaboration of a ‘pro- 
tective philosophy,’ ridicule, and intolerance are ways of meeting 
the conflict situation. Fashion is interpreted as a form of group 
rivalry. The ‘mob mind’ may have a functional value in solving a 
problem quickly; on the ideational level ‘free speech’ induces a prompt 
cohesion of forces against a competing group. “A national group 
is to be thought of as an inclusive unity with a fundamental character 
upon the basis of which a multitude of groups compete with and rival 
each other. It is the task of the nation to control and utilize this 
group struggle, to keep it on as high a plane as possible, to turn it 
to the common account. . . . It is in conflict or competition with 
other nations that a country becomes a vivid unity to the mem- 
bers of constituent groups. It is rivalry which brings out the sense 
of team work, the social consciousness” (pp. 255-256). 

So much territory is traversed in Professor Vincent’s sketch that 
the promised longer treatment is to be desired. It is evident that 
on the whole the literature reviewed is either entirely descriptive and 
classificatory or that the psychological machinery is not adequate 
to interpret the social facts. This is, of course, characteristic of the 
present state of social psychology, with a few happy exceptions. 
The treatments are inclined to be too psychological in the solipsistic 
sense or too sociological in the structural sense. It is assumed, 
following tradition, that the self is entirely inner, and that the problem 
is to get consciousness into that of another self. Another tendency 
is to suppose that a sufficient method is to stratify the phenomena of 
society into psychic planes and currents, and to give the individual 
a part to play by a mechanism of suggestion and imitation. A 
statement of the ‘converse of attitudes’ involved in group relation- 
ships and the motor process by which the development of feeling, 
symbol and thought as a social dialectic is really explained and not 
obscured by a deluge of words, is imperative. 
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The failure to give a satisfactory picture of a complex situation 
by the use of a halting psychology is striking when an attempt to 
apply a professedly social psychology to a social problem is made. 
No one has accused Gustav Le Bon of being unbiased, so that the 
employment of his latest venture for illustrative purposes will 
present the case somewhat exaggerated (La Psychologie politique 
et la Défense sociale). Like M. Lévy-Bruhl, who distinguishes 
primitive man’s logic of the sentiments from the modern logic of 
the intellect (Les Fonctions mentales dans les Sociétés inférieures), 
he makes a cleft between the mob-like Mentalité ouvriére ruled by 
passion and the ideational scientific mind of the élite. According 
to his doctrine, individual psychology makes no contribution to the 
understanding of social facts, since [ame collective differs in toto 
from [ame individuelle (p. 126), Futher, sentiment and intelligence 
are disparate, ruled by different laws (p. 141). The logic of ideas 
cannot interpret the feelings. Social consciousness is fostered in the 
crowd; the élite increase in self-consciousness and lose in consciousness 
of solidarity. In the concluding pages, the author, apparently 
realizing that since ideas are lodged in one section of the individual 
and society and sentiments in another, there is no encouraging 
prospect for effective communication, resorts to another faculty, 
that of will. Just because the motor character both of idea and 
feeling is disregarded, the final deus ex machina must be a separate 
entity, une volunté forte (p. 375). 

That there is a serious political situation in France is undoubted. 
It is doubtful whether on the basis of M. Le Bon’s Cartesian philos- 
ophy it can be met. If we assume that the nearer we get to per- 
ception and feeling the lower down in worth we are; if we assume that 
the gregarious instinct, the unanimity of image and action in the 
mob, the losing of all the conditions of individuality, is a true char- 
acterization of what social consciousness means; if thinking is ex- 
clusively an isolating process and not an intercourse, it is no wonder 
that with Le Bon we are led to denounce, to despair, to demand 
scientific prevision of fatalities, and to appeal to pure force. The 
difficulty is that there is no motor technique to warrant us in ad- 
vancing from sentiment to idea, and from the individual to the 
collective standpoint. Le Bon cannot admit that self-consciousness 
arises in a situation involving an analysis and interpretation of the 
attitudes of other selves, that this situation is first experienced as an 
emotional one, and that by alternate rivalry and adjustment the 
individual expands in feeling and cognition. It is legitimate, there- 
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fore, in opposition to Le Bon, to interpret the conflict between 
the crowd and the élite as evidence of expanding sentiment 
and idea in both groups, each party growing in knowledge of the 
situation and defining the issues. Politics for Le Bon is a process 
of imposing superior power and control devices upon a non-con- 
tributive group. Its reaction is of no consequence, since what it 
possesses is identified with the primitive pre-ideational consciousness. 
Perhaps it is itself proof of provincialism and social grouping if one 
turns to Professor Cooley’s balanced treatment of social classes and 
their mutual contributions in Parts 3 and 4 of his Social Organization. 
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The Influence of Newspaper Presentations Upon the Growth of Crime 
and Other Anti-Social Activity. Frances Fenton. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. 96. 

To get at the effect of the appeals made by the newspaper is the 
purpose of this thesis. The point of view is objective and functional. 
As a study in applied sociology, it aims to suggest ways by which 
“the control of stimuli to activity for the purpose of diminishing 
crime” may be obtained. Premising that ‘orthodox psychology’ 
has centered interest around conscious processes, to the neglect of 
unconscious presentations, Dr. Fenton criticizes previous treatments 
of the problem, formulates a definition of suggestion, and inquires 
into the conditions in the individual and in ‘objective social con- 
ditions as stimuli’ which facilitate the going over of presentation 
into act. 

Two lines of analysis are used: (1) direct evidence of newspaper 
suggestion revealed in the confessions of the criminal, cases cited by 
the newspapers themselves showing stimuli to crime, statements of 
persons who deal with social offenders, and other evidence; (2) 
determination of the amount of space devoted by newspapers to 
accounts of anti-social activity. The cases cited strengthen the 
growing conviction that some newspapers have specialized on the 
spectacular and dramatic, have tended to break down the inhibitions 
of the weak, and to lower public standards. It is also demonstrated 
that the relative amount of space devoted to anti-social matter— 
from 5.91 to 20.02 per cent.—is not offset by constructive editorial 
discussion (pp. 48, 91). 

The conclusion treats of the pecuniary motive in relation to the 
social function of the newspaper, and gives helpful recommendations 
for improvement. The treatment throughout is clear and vigorous, 
and shows the possibility of a scientific method of obtaining data 
which the social psychologist may confidently use when he essays to 
follow Professor Cooley’s procedure, that of ‘sympathetic intro- 
spection.’ From the specifically psychological standpoint, the writer 
had made no contribution, and one feels that the analyses and quo- 
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tations from many authors could have been replaced with a positive 
statement of the concepts of suggestion, habit, ‘control,’ and at- 
tention without detriment to the argument. The orthodox psycholo- 
gist probably realizes that the whole cycle of the act is more inclusive 
than our distinct awareness of it, and he knows that he has been most 
successful in introspecting and measuring the cognitive processes. 
And he may legitimately claim that without his analysis of the way 
our conscious life goes on, such ‘objective’ treatment as that of Dr. 
Fenton’s would have no guiding point of view. He is indebted to the 
neurologist because of the light shed by the neurone on the conditions 
under which our conscious and unconscious activities continue. 
The psychologist is similarly grateful for this admirable interpretation 
of the social conditions giving rise to below-grade reactions to stimuli. 


Ernest L. TALBERT 
Tue University or Caicaco 


Sociology and Modern Social Problems. Cuarites A. ELiwoop. 
New York: American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 331. 


In this book five chapters are devoted to the problem of the family; 
other chapters discuss such matters as immigration, the city, poverty, 
crime, and education. The treatment is objective, concrete, and 
elementary, making the work valuable for the college student and 
for those whose specialties forbid an intensive cultivation of the 
field of social issues. Emphasis is placed upon the biological, 
statistical, and economic phases. In a sane fashion the necessity of 
understanding the ethnic and biological background of the negro and 
the immigrant is enforced. The author expressly confines himself 
to non-psychological sides of the questions outlined, although he 
does not avoid them altogether. 

Like other enthusiasts for the new sociology, Professor Ellwood 
believes that it supplies a synthesis and general point of view for the 
special sciences. Its problem is that of the organization and progress 
of society. It handles in a general way what the older disciplines 
work out in an abstracted manner. It cannot ally itself with any 
narrow program of reform too closely, else it sacrifices its character 
as a science; nevertheless he urges that its ultimate aim is practical, 
although as yet it has not developed a satisfactory technique for the 
attack of complex problems. 

There are several consequences of this combined non-psychological 
and synthetic mode of treatment which may be mentioned. The 
supposition is that sociology first develops its norms and then hands 
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them over to the moralist to be criticized and applied. There 
is danger of a difficulty here, even if we admit that ethics is, in 
any peculiar sense, a normative science. I cannot see that the norms 
of the sociologist have a distinguished place and validity for ethics, 
since it, as Professor Ellwood says, is becoming more and more social 
in its outlook. What the moralist takes over is material and inter- 
pretation from any source, not more or less fixed norms from a 
general science called sociology. The elaboration of the conditions 
and implications of the ethical situation is the province of ethics, 
and the facts and the interpreting norms of all phases of experience 
are, from the ethical standpoint, subjected to revaluation. There 
is a species of books on ethics, of course, which attempts a structural 
and synthetic account, forgetting the specific experience originating 
the whole problem. Such was the case with the followers of Bentham, 
but they finally issued in a standpoint reconciling motive and con- 
sequence. In other words, to eliminate the psychological in a 
treatment of social problems is to cripple the ethical, and to confuse 
the political background of conduct with the issues of a specific 
ethical difficulty. 

A second illustration of the inadequacy of a non-psychological 
statement is found in the writer’s exposition of the family. There 
is a fine appreciation of the fundamental character of this institution, 
and the sociological causes of its present instability are well canvassed. 
I realize that it is pedagogically important to uphold the sanctity 
of marriage and to point to statistics for confirmation. It is also 
important to discuss the matter from the angle of the development 
of attitudes in this small group. The family is the field for developing 
‘disposition,’ ideas, and sentiment, and by taking successively the 
standpoint of father, mother, and child toward one another and 
toward encompassing groups in a discussion of its function, there 
is more possibility of harmonizing the subjective and objective 
factors than by relying overmuch on figures and biological data, 
however valuable they may be. Professor Ellwood does not ignore 
the educational and moral aspects of. the family. Perhaps the 
point I wish to make may be illustrated by referring to the mode of 
treatment commenced in Chapters 10-13 of Helen Bosanquet’s book 
on the Family, and by the concrete fact that some divorces in this 
country may be justified if one considers the effect of discordant 
family life upon the child’s future social attitudes when from the 
objective sociological view there may be condemnation. 

A final comment relates to the possible effect upon the student 
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and upon mature people of overdoing the sociological doctrine of 
‘interrelation of factors’ and complexity of social problems. It may 
be that the intended purpose of inducing a broad comprehension 
and a hopeful working out of difficulties is frustrated. We fail 
to see where to take hold, and are not sure that taking hold will 
do any good. One comes away from reading the ‘objective’ scien- 
tific school of French sociologists with the impression that everything 
must be left to the savants who operate the social pressure. Our 
recourse is to our own psychological technique in lieu of the future 
technique of the sociologist. 

All this says nothing against the excellence of Professor Ellwood’s 
book within its aim and self-imposed limits. 


Ernest L. TALBERT 
Tue Unrversity or Caicaco 


The Individual and Society. J. Marx Batpwin. Boston: Richard 
G. Badger, 1911. Pp. 210. 


A brief résumé of Professor Baldwin’s doctrines, especially that 
of the relation between the generalizing and the particularizing 
aspects of the life of society, together with some applications, is 
the content of this volume. Since there is no essential change in 


point of view, an extended notice is unnecessary. However, there 
is a tendency to insist upon the fact that the individual is no mere 
‘repeating machine,’ and the central problem is: If the individual 
‘absorbs obediently and imitatively the matter of the social life 
and habit of his group’ (p. 146), in what sense can he be said to 
‘invent’? 

The answer is: (1) There is phylogenetic continuity; (2) there 
is an emerging of instincts and feelings parallelling the racial biolog- 
ical sequence; (3) these instincts in the individual are both of the 
friendly and of the hostile sort, thus guaranteeing the alternate 
separatist and cooperative tendencies by which growth in individual 
and society takes place; (4) in the child and in the adult there is 
an inherent tendency for response to reinstate the original stimulus; 
this is true all the way from perceptual up to deliberative processes; 
(5) the individual’s departure from his copy is a matter of spontaneous 
improvement upon previous data by means of anticipative imagi- 
nation; (6) a constant dialectic goes on; ‘invention’ is as natural as 
imitation (p. 149); ‘idealization’ produces variations which are 
selected or rejected by the group. Society proper appears when the 
biological and instinctive forms of connection are succeeded by the 
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conscious ideational. Progress consists in the reciprocal working 
of the conventionalizing tradition and the individualizing invention. 

As a general schema, not much exception can be taken to the 
description, and the many ways of stating the problem make ob- 
jections difficult, since another page will be cited. Notwithstanding 
the apparent just and balanced treatment, some readers of Professor 
Baldwin’s earlier books will still be troubled by the crucial question— 
how the individual and his inventions can be explained on the basis 
of the mechanism offered. That the original deed and thought are 
not a bolt from the blue, that the reformer works within a group- 
consciousness, may be conceded, but just how, when, and why are 
not evident. A restatement of previous criticisms of the blanket 
use of the term imitation is uncalled for. If the mechanism which 
explains the child’s response to the gestures of the nurse, however 
extended, is adequate to explain the symbolism of conception, 
then thinking seems to be nothing more than an assimilation of 
one’s already determined self to an ‘interacting’ self. There ensues 
an interesting shifting of the social scenery. One feels that there is 
something more involved, and yet fears to invoke Bergson’s creative 
push of life. 


Ernest L. TALBERT 
Tue Unrversity or 


Social Value. A Study in Economic Theory. (Critical and Con- 
structive.) B. M. Anperson, Jr. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911. Pp. xviii+199. 

Dr. Anderson has approached the disputed field of economic 
value from the point of view of the social psychologist, seeking to 
identify value as a conscious phase in experience before it becomes 
the subject of treatment by the economist. His first undertaking is 
to refute the doctine of both the English and the Austrian schools, 
which make value a matter of relations either in exchange or in 
marginal utilities, 7. ¢., in the relation of subjective desires. Against 
the English school, Dr. Anderson maintains that the ratios of exchange 
imply a quantity of which the units of exchange are a measure. In 
the definitions of value by the Austrians the author finds the very 
idea of value which is to be defined. Even Professor Clark’s defi- 
nition of value as ‘social and subjective’ proves unsatisfactory because 
its author merely sums up the individual costs and individual satis- 
factions connected with economic goods. The economic goods being 
abstracted from the social organism which gives them their power, 
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can be estimated only in psychical costs and satisfactions and these 
being abstracted from the rest of the individual’s interests and desires 
can be estimated only in the economic goods, and again this seeming 
absolute value revolves in a circle of values each chasing the other. 

From this relativity the author appeals to the social organism 
within which are found the ‘funded meanings’ which lie back of 
all values and to the emotional-volitional attitude of the individual 
which ‘motivates’ economic action. For Dr. Anderson the theory 
of value in economics, so far as it is real, is a theory of price, i. ¢., 
a measurement of values that themselves cannot be stated in mere 
numerical ratios. Not even when the Austrian school carries the 
ratios into the subjective field and finds in the marginal utility of the 
object an attempted expression of the demand of the individual, does 
value appear as the relation of desires. “Why has the good, A, 
value? Because men desire it? No, that is not enough: the men 
who desire it must have other economic goods, i. ¢., wealth, with 
which to buy it. And why will these goods buy it? Because they 
have value!” (46-47). For this school the ratio of desires is not an 
estimate of the emotional-volitional attitude of the buyer, but of 
the goods with which he purchases what he desires, which again have 
value through other desires, etc., etc. 

Dr. Anderson makes evident the agreement of much current 
economic writing with his own position that many social forces 
beside those economic processes which can be stated in numerical 
terms, go to change values; that value cannot be spoken of as un- 
changed while values change. Value as well as values is constantly 
increased and diminished by legal, ethical and customary changes. 
But while economic writers are admitting the real influence which 
social conditions and organization have upon economic goods, their 
theories and methods hark back to the individualistic period with its 
contract theory of society and its Humean psychology. 

Dr. Anderson would change all this by frankly admitting that 
these social influences not only modify values, but that values can 
be conceived to exist only as social phenomena. They arise not 
through the addition of the pleasures and pains of men, but through 
organized social activity which is supra-individual. No one indi- 
vidual can express in his wants the value of wheat as it appears in 
the market and the addition of all men’s wants lacks just that social 
organization by which these wants become articulate to each other 
and to the men themselves, by which as values they appear in con- 
sciousness. The author founds his sociological position on the doctrine 
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of Professor Cooley’s books Human Nature and the Social Order and 
Social Organization. Consciousness is social as fundamentally and 
immediately as it is individual. From this position it follows that 
conduct is ‘motivated’ by social forces which cannot be expressed 
in individualistic states of consciousness, and in this social organ- 
ization of human conduct, in its enormous implications of meanings 
which never fully appear in the minds of individuals, can be found 
the values which get partial measurement in economic terms. 

From the sociological statement the author turns to psychology, 
and after following the structural account of value give by Professor 
Urban in his Valuation leaves this to accept Professor Dewey’s 
functional statement, as more fundamental and more germane to the 
economic problem. 

If social organization gives the funded meanings which back 
up and enforce values, they lie in individual consciousness as forces, 
motivations which the author terms emotional-volitional attitudes. 
Values lead to economic action, they are not relations. Brought 
into conflict with each other the common quality of value in the objects 
that calls out the emotional-volitional attitudes is measured. But 
the measurement is not the quality. Here again not the mere feelings 
of pleasure and pain, nor the bare desires represent the whole attitude. 
This involves not only these phases but also a feeling of reality. 
But what goes beyond all of these elements of structure is the func- 
tion of the attitude—that of enforcing action, and not merely the act 
of measurement but the entire conduct of the individual. 

Thus in the social and psychological backgrounds of economic 
measurement and action is placed the value and the values which 
the economic process partially estimates in the entire conduct of 
the individual. 

The first great service which social philosophy and psychology 
seems likely to perform for economics, if we follow Dr. Anderson, is to 
lift from the shoulders of the economists the task of finding and defining 
value, leaving them only the task of evaluating in terms of price 
objects and processes in production and distribution. But because 
the economists will accept value from the hand of the social psy- 
chologist and the sociologist, he will be the more ready to recognize the 
sources out of which the values arise which he is called upon to 
measure. He will find in his own theory an analysis of existing condi- 
tions which abstracts from the full content of experience, and must 
therefore constantly test its judgments by the changing experience 
which in its full life it cannot follow. 
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Dr. Anderson’s thesis is most forcibly and clearly written. His 
acquaintance with the literature of sociology and psychology bearing 
upon his theme is as full and adequate as it is with that of the eco- 
nomic doctrine of value. It is perhaps too much to ask that he should 
fill in the gap which still lies between the social sciences and social 
psychology, but it is worth our while to view this gap afresh in this 
attempt to use social psychology to interpret economic theory. 
One of the most striking impressions which the present writer has 
received from Dr. Anderson’s treatise is that his chapters upon the 
sociology of value and the psychology of value have no functional 
relationship with each other. Either might have been omitted without 
seriously affecting the other. Each stands upon its own feet. Fol- 
lowing Professor Cooley Dr. Anderson shows that value is a phenom- 
enon of social organization. Following Professor Urban and Dewey 
he shows that it is an emotional-volitional attitude. What is the 
functional relation of these two positions? It is impossible to get a 
definite answer to this in Dr. Anderson’s book. While he has affirmed 
that consciousness is both social and individual, he does not actually 
place the social organization as the objective world which answers in 
consciousness to the subjective emotional-volitional attitude. Nor 
does he ask what are the conditions under which value takes the form 
of ‘funded meaning’ in the social organization, nor under what con- 
ditions it appears as emotional-volitional attitudes. We are left 
with the impression that value is a social, supra-individual, reality 
which can exist in no one consciousness—and yet it does in some sense 
exist there as emotional-volitional attitude. The final sentence reads: 
“Ends, aims, purposes, desires, of many men, mutually interacting 
and mutually determining each other, modifying, stimulating, creating 
each other, take tangible, determinate shape, as economic values, 
and the technique of the social economic organization responds and 
carries them out.” ‘This implies that the values arise out of the 
individual desire through their mutual interactions. But is not the 
actual situation in consciousness that the social organization that 
stands over against the self has a different logical character from 
the ‘ends, aims, purposes and desires’ of the individual? And is 
not the process of consciousness, and especially the process of evalu- 
ation, a functional interaction between the world as social object and 
the self as subject. What was funded meaning becomes emotional- 
volitional attitude, and what is emotional-volitional attitude be- 
comes meaning. 

It is in the process of stating the attitude in terms of funded 
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meaning that we must evaluate it—measure it against other attitudes 
and determine what is its economic sum as compared with that 
of other emotional-volitional attitudes that arise demanding their 
expression. This interaction which Professor Stuart has indicated 
as the logic of the process of evaluation is left out of Dr. Anderson’s 
treatment of value. That our social psychology is not yet fully 
adequate to this task is one of the important conclusions that may 
be drawn from this brilliant volume. 
G. H. M. 


RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY 


An Empirical Study of Prayer. James Bissetr Pratr. Amer. J. 

of Relig. Psychol. and Educ., 1910, 4, 47-67. 

The questionnaire method is used. “In what do people’s prayers 
actually consist? What is their nature and content? How are they 
used? and How well do they serve their purpose?” Prayer is actually 
practised for the purpose of petition or communion. Half of those 
whose prayers are largely petitions do not believe that God is changed 
by them; they continue the practise of such prayers because of the 
impulse to pray and because of the subjective benefits experienced 
from the actual formulation of these petitions. Other answers 
note the exertion of an influence (1) upon the mind of him who 
prays, (2) upon the mind of others, (3) upon material things—relief 
from personal danger, victory in athletics, and the cure of sickness. 
All these may be explained psychologically in terms of suggestion 
or autosuggestion. The experience known as the sense of communion 
with God is an interesting part of the psychology of religion. The 
invigorating influence of prayer is an unquestionable fact of empirical 
psychology. Prayer is one of the living forces like faith in harvest 
and the love of children. 


C. M. Breyrocie 
Tue University or Carcaco 


Is Faith a Form of Feeling? A. C. Armstronc. The Haroard 

Theol. Rev., 1911, 4, 71-79- 

Faith in the form of feeling was commended in eras of doubt 
as “ a substitute for the halting processes of reason with their dubious 
or negative conclusions.” This motive has markedly influenced the 
religious development of modern times. Man’s emotional life is 
essentially connected with his cognition; its bodily side apart, it is 
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feeling related to idea. Hence the resolution of faith into mere 
feeling overlooks an essential element in the total phenomenon, 
namely, the intellectual aspect of religion. 


C. M. Breyrocie 
Tue University or Cuicaco 


Aufgabe und Methode der Religionspsychologie. Hermann BANKE. 

Zsch. f. Religionspsychologie, 1911, 5, 97-104. 

The author’s chief criticisms of the American presentation of 
religious psychology, made on the basis of the works of Professor 
James and Professor Starbuck, concern the following questions: 
(1) The natural scientific method used, (2) the relation of history and 
psychology to the formation of religious values and judgments, (3) 
that which Wobbermin calls the consideration of the question of 
truth, which is really the relation of psychology to the normative 
theory of knowledge in the psychology of religion. According to 
the author’s view, psychology sets forth a theory of knowledge; 
this is only possible with the help of functions, psychologically de- 
termined. But this should form the introduction to a formal study 
of the science of religion; for an empirical psychological study, only 
a formal concept of religion is necessary. As soon as one sets forth 
a definite conclusion as to religious values, he leaves the field of 
psychology of religion for that of the philosophy of religion. 


C. M. BreyFrocLe 
Tue Untversity or Cuicaco 


Religion als Seelenkunst. Witnetm Grorce. Zsch. f. Religions- 

psychologie, 1910, 4, 196-208. 

Law and customs, religion and art, are different radiations from 
national and racial character. In law and customs the objective 
social law comes to realization; in art and religion the individual’s 
subjective demands and needs are uppermost. Religion may be 
called an art of the ‘soul,’ a creative fashioning produced in the 
world of ideas under deep feeling and undertaken on the basis of 
faith in the value of action. C. M. Breyrocie 

Tue University or Cuicaco 


The Ethnological Background of the Eucharist. J.A.Macni. Amer. 
J. of Relig. Psychol. and Educ., 1910, 4, 1-47. 
To discover the root idea of sacrament is the object of this article. 
The idea is found in the fact that whatever object was believed to 
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be the embodiment of the deity in primitive times was sacramentally 
eaten for the purpose of absorbing the divine attributes and for nursing 
and strengthening the physical bond between the tribe and its totem 
god. The genetic development is shown in the ethnological back- 
ground of the Orient and particularly of Asia Minor from 600 B.C, 
to the early Christian era, and in the striking parallels of the Mithraic 
and Gnostic cults in which the primitive savage belief had been re- 
vived and disseminated in the form of mystic and sacramental com- 
munion. The age of Christianity in Asia Minor is a synthesis of 
Semitic, Greek, and possibly Indian thought. The Christian sacra- 
ment is Pauline in origin and Paul a child of a credulous, uncritical 
age, his mind absorbing unconsciously the prevalent idea. The 
Eucharist is of ancient pagan origin, having become a part of the 
Christian cult by a process of theological speculation on the meaning 
of Christ’s death, resurrection, and mission. 


C. M. Breyrocie 
Tue University or Cuaicaco 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE present number of the Buttetin, dealing especially with 
social and religious psychology, has been prepared under the edi- 
torial care of Professor G. H. Mead. 


Tue following items are taken from the press: 


Proressor JosEepH Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave a public lecture entitled“ On the Trail of the Subconscious,” at 
the university on December 4, under the auspices of the university 
association for research and Phi Beta Kappa. 


Wits the issue for January-March, 1912, The American Journal 
of Religious Psychology and Education will become the Journal of 
Religious Psychology, including its Anthropological and Sociological 
Aspects, having as editors President G. Stanley Hall and Professor 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. The journal will continue to be pub- 
lished at Clark University under the auspices of the library. 


Pus.isHer’s Note.—Owing to the great demand for space, the 
Review and Psycuo.ocicat BuLLetTin will be in- 
creased to about 480 pages each next year. From January 1, 1912, 
the subscription to the Review and Bulletin will be $5. During 
the present month subscriptions may be renewed at the old rate 


($4.50). 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


1911-1912 
Graduate Courses in Philosophy and Psychology 


Critical and Historical Survey of the General Trend of Philosophical 
and Scientific Thought. Lectures with collateral reading. 
Professor Hibben. 

The Philosophy of Kant. Both terms (3). (Given 1912-13.) Pro- 
fessor Norman K. Smith. 

Experimental Psychology. Advanced laboratory course, with weekly 
conference. Both terms (3). Professor Warren. 
Seminary in General Philosophy. Topic chosen in view of the wants 
of the student. Conducted by reading, theses, and dis- 

cussions. Both terms. Professor Ormond. 

Psychological Seminary. Topic determined in consultation with 
class. Both terms. Professor Warren or Professor Nor- 
man K. Smith. 

Theory of Mental Measurements. First term (3). Professor Warren. 


Readings in German Philosophy. Both terms (3). Professor 
Hibben. 


Hedonism and the Ethics of Naturalism. First term (3). Professor 
G. S. Patton. 


Self-realization and the Ethics of Idealism. Second term (3). 
Professor G. S. Patton. 


History of English Ethics. First term (3). Professor G. S. Patton. 


Problems in Contemporary Ethics. Second term (3). Professor G. 
S. Patton. 


The Philosophy of Evolution. Both terms (3). Professor Spaulding. 

The Psychology of Education. Second term (3). Dr. McComas. 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. Second term (3). Dr. Fogel. 

Masterpieces of Modern Philosophy. First term (3). Professor 
Ormond. 

English Empiricism. Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mills, Spencer. Dr. 
Whitney. 

Modern Idealism. Professor Johnson. 

For courses in cognate subjects, regulations respecting degrees, etc., 


see the University Catalogue or special pamphlet containing the official 
Announcement of the Department of Philosophy. 


Enquiries may be addressed to any of the professors in the Depart- 
ment, or to Dean ANDREW F. WEST, Princeton. N. J. 
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Che University 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATION 
GRADUATE COURSES, 1911—1912 


PHILOSOPHY. Students may take for their principal subject 
general systematic philosophy ; logic and scientific methodology ; ethics ; 
or the history of philosophical ideas, both in the technical systems and in 
literature and the sciences. An important part of the student’s work will 
each year consist in individual study on specially selected topics (systematic 
reading, methodical analysis of problems, frequent written papers), under the 
oversight of one of the professors of the department. Lecture courses are 
offered in 1911-12 as follows: British Empiricism, £. 4. Griffin; Fichte and 
Schelling, Z. F. Buchner; Contemporary Metaphysics and Epistemology, 
A. O. Lovejoy ; British Ethics from Hobbes to Price, £. 7. Griffin; Ethical 
Theory of Distribution, A. O. Lovejoy. 


PSYCHOLOGY. The graduate student in psychology may take 
his principal work in human experimental psychology, animal behavior 
or psychiatry. For the latter two topics, valuable additional opportunities are 
offered in the laboratory of experimental zoology (7. S. Jennings, S. O. 
Mast) and the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic (A. Meyer). Lecture and labora- 
tory courses in psychology are offered in 1911-12 as follows: Advanced 
General Psychology, 7, 2. Watson ; Introduction to Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (Research Course), /. B. Watson, K. Dunlap; Introduction to 
Comparative Psychology, /. Watson; Comparative Psychology (Re- 
search Course), /. B. Watson ; Psychological Journal Club. 


EDUCATION. Courses of advanced grade in education are given, 
chiefly in connection with psychology and philosophy, in order to 
meet the needs of students whose interests lead them to elect for special 
emphasis the fields of the history of educational theories and practices, phil- 
osophy of education, educational psychology, or educational administration. 
In 1911-12 the following courses will be offered by Z. F. Buchner: History 
and Principles of Secondary Education, and Psychology of School Activities. 

At the Graduate Conference papers and reports on researches are pre- 
sented by members of the department and invited lecturers from other 
institutions. 

The circular of the department will be mailed upon request addressed to 
the Registrar of the University. 

Letters of inquiry should be addressed to the Secretary, 

Professor E. F. BUCHNER 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The department offers introductory courses in general psychology, experi- 
mental psychology (both qualitative and quantitative), comparative psychol- 
ogy (theoretical and practical), educational psychology, genetic psychology, 
folk psychology and the psychology of religion. The departments of neu- 
rology and physiology afford training courses of peculiar value to students 
specializing in either experimental or comparative psychology. 

Advanced courses provide opportunity for research work in the various 
branches of psychology and also deal with such special subjects as the history 
of psychological theory, the relations of psychology to philosophy, the meth- 
odology of psychology, etc. A Journal Club enables students to keep abreast 
of the current literature. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Courses are offered in the general history of philosophy, history and theory 
of science, history of moral and social philosophy, Greek philosophy, Kant, 
Hegel, and other modern authors, the history of logic including recent logical 
theories, recent metaphysics including Pragmatism, the origins of morality, 
psychology of ethics, social ethics, political ethics, esthetics. The depart- 
ments of Education, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, Comparative 
Religion, and Greek provide related courses. 


EDUCATION 


A Graduate Department of Education has been organized in the School of 
Education. Courses of advanced grade will be given in History of Education, Edu- 
cational Administration, Educational Psychology, Educational Methods and in 
special subjects such as Manual Training, Nature Study, History, Mathematics, etc., 
etc. Laboratory facilities for experiments on educational subjects are provided and 
an elementary and high school furnish opportunity for observation and experiments. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


JAMES R. ANGELL James H. Turts CHARLES H. Jupp 
Grorce H. MEAD ADDISON W. Moore NATHANIEL BUTLER 
EDWARD S. AMES W. F. DEARBORN WALTER SARGENT 
HARVEY CARR W. C. Gore S. C. PARKER 
FRANK N. FREEMAN J. F. Scotr FRANK M. LEAVIT1 
W. Hayes J. F. Bossitr 


Attention is invited particularly to the work of the summer quarter, which 
begins June 17th and ends August 30th. For information regarding this 
and other work of the departments, and also concerning fellowships, address: 

FOR PSYCHOLOGY, PROFESSOR JAMES R. ANGELL 
FOR PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS 
FOR EDUCATION, PROFESSOR CHARLES H. JUDD 
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BRITISH JOURNAL 


OF 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
W. H. R. RIVERS and C. S. MYERS 


Contents of Vol. IV. Part IT (September, 1911), Price 5s. net 


Watt, Henry J. The Elements of Experience and their Integration : 
or Modalism. 
Mutper, W. The Fusion of Sensations of Rotation (One Figure). 


AVELING, Francis. The Relation of Thought-process and Percept in 
Perception. 


Myers, CHartes S. A Case of Synaesthesia. 


The British Journal of Psychology is issued in parts at irregular intervals ; four 
parts will (usually) constitute a volume of about 450 pages, Royal 8vo. 


The subscription price, payable in advance, is 15s. per volume (post free) ; the price 
of single numbers will depend on the size of each number. Subscriptions may be sent 
to any Bookseller, or to the Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


Volumes I., II. and III. (1904-10) now ready. Each volume in Four Parts, paper 
covers, 15s. met. Bound in Buckram, 18s. 6d. et. The prices of the parts, if purchased 
separately, are as follows: Volume I. Part 1, 55. met, part 2, 3s. 6d. met, part 3, 55. 
met, part 4, $s. met. Volume Il. Part 1, 55. met, part $s. net, part 3, 5s. met, part 


4, $s. met. Volume III. Parts 1 and 2 (together), 10s. me/, part 3, 6s. met, part 4, 55- 
net. Volume IV. Part 1, 55. met. 


It is intended to publish in connection with the Journal a series of MONOGRAPH 
SupPLEMENTS, of which the first, ‘‘ On the after-effect of seen movement ’’ by A. Wohlge- 
muth, is now ready, price $s. nef. These supplements will not be included in the sub- 
scription for the Journa/ but must be purchased separately. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FETTER LANE, LONDON 
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‘There still remain on hand a few sets 
of the 


Psychological Review, Volumes I to XVII and 


Psychological Bulletin, Volumes I to VII 
These will be sold for $275. per set, including both series 


Complete sets of Psychological Index Nos. 1-17 can 
be had. Price per set $25. 


We will pay $1 per number for 


Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 6, Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3; Vol. XVI, 
No. 1, of Review, and 75 cents a copy for Vol, 
II, No. 4 of the Bulletin. 
Communications should be addressed to the 


BUSINESS. MANAGER, PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


LIBRAIRIE KUNDIG, 11 Corraterie, GENEVE 


Archives de Psychologie 


PUBLIEES PAR 


Th. Flournoy Ed. Claparede 


D* en médecine. D* en médecine 
Professeurs de Psychologie expérimentale 4 1’ Université de Genéve. 
Abonnement: 15 Fr. par volume 
(4 fascicules forment un volume d’au moins 400 pages. ) 
Il parait un volume environ par an, 
Chaque fascicule contient: des Mémoires originaux, un Recueil de faits 
(documents et discussions), des Notices ou revues bibliographiques des 
Notes diverses (annonces de Congres, etc. ). 


Collection des 10 volumes deja parus 
brochés: 120 fr. (frais de port compris) 
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Bulletin Mensuel de Ilnstitut de 
Sociologie Solvay (russeis) 


This Bulletin began in January, 1910, and is 
issued monthly. 


Based upon a new point of view, it con- 
tains original articles relating to recent pub- 
lications issued in Biology, Physiology, Psy- 
chology and the different Social Sciences(History, 
Law, Political Economy, Religion, Ethnography, 
Etc.), in so far as they contribute to explain the 
manifestations of social life. 

Each number contains also the proceedings of the meetings 


of the Institute, where the actual questions in pure and applied 
sociology are discussed. 


Finally a Monthly Index of more than 300 titles are collected 
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Eye Closure. Harvey Carr. Pp. vi+-127. $1.25. 
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Sensations: Their Role in the Reactions of the White Rat to the Maze: Joun B. 
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by the Reconstruction Method. Exeanor A. McC. Gamsie. Pp. xi+211. $2.25. 
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44. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Illinois, 
Vol. I., No. 1. Edited by Srzpmzn S. Corvin. Pp. vi+177. $1.75. 45. Ohio State 
University, Psychological Studies, Vol. I, No. 1; Edited by Tuomas H. Hamvas, 
Pp. 71. 75 cents. 46. Studies from Psychological Laboratory of University of 
Chicago, An Experimental Study of Fatigue. C. S. Yoakum. Pp. vi4+-130. $1.25. 
47. Studies from the Johns Hopkins Psychological Laboratory. The Determi- 
nation of the Position of a Momentary Impression in the Temporal Oourse of 
a Moving Visual Impression. N.T. Burrow. Pp. 63 65 cents, 
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48. A Study of Sensory Control in the Rat. Fiorencz Ricwarpson. Pp, 124. 
$1.25. 49. On the Influence of Complexity and Dissimilarity on Memory 
Harvey A. Pererson, Pp. 86. $1.00. 50, Studies in Melody. W. Van Dyxe 
BINGHAM. Pp. vi+88. $1.00. 51. Report of the Committee of the American 
Psychological Association on the Teaching of Psychology. Pp. 94. $1.00. 52. 
Some Mental Processes of the Rhesus Monkey. WittiaM T. SHerHerp. Pp. 66, 75 
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53- Beport of the Committee of the American Psychological Association on 
the Standardizing of Procedure in Experimental Tests. Pp. 108. $1.00. 54. 
Tests for Practical Mental Classification. Heaty and Grack MAXwELL 
FERNALD. Pp, viii+54. 75 cents. 55. Some Types of Attention. H. C. McComas, 
Jn. Pp. 56. 75cents. 56. On the Functions of the Cerebrum: the Occipital Lobes. 
SuerHerp Ivory Franz and Gonzato R. LarorA. Pp, 118. $1.25. 57. Association 
Tests: Being « Part of the Report to the American Psychological Association of the Commit- 
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